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MRS’ MOREY. 
A NEW YEAR’S STORY.—IN FIVE CHAPTERS. 


I[.— Tue BREAKFAST. 


-©T rank we should always be cheerful on New Yeatr’s 
day,’ said Mrs Morey. 

‘Why on that day in particular ? ’ inquired Mr Danvers. 

‘ Indeed, I can give you no reason,’ returned Mrs Morey. 

— ‘It is one of those cases in which, Pthink, feeling should 
predominate.’ 

‘ Perhaps you consider it: ominous.’ 

‘ Perhaps I do, though your smile would proclaim: it ‘ridic- 
ulous. But you will acknowledge that these cheerful hopes 
and fancies, which we can, by. our own efforts, obtain, make 
us happier for the day, at least.’ 

‘It may be very well for people who have few substantial 
comforts,’ —- said Mrs Danvers, in a very bland tone, but 
there was a laughing sneer in her eye, — ‘ yet I confess such 
fanciful happiness i is not to my taste. I wish to enjoy present 
happiness.’ 

‘J once heard a good man observe, that pleasure might be 
in the present tense, but that happiness was always in the 
future,’ — said Miss Lamson. 

‘He was an oracle, I suppose,’ returned Mrs Danvers ; 
‘ I hate oracles.’ 
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2 A New Year’s Story. 


‘Well, but you would not maintain that to those who, for 
thirtyfive or forty years, have constantly moved in the round 
of the fashionable world, there are any new pleasures to be 
found in the same circle ?’ said Miss Lamson. 

‘No matter whether they are new, if they are substantial 
pleasures,’ said Mr Danvers, replying for his wife, who, he 
saw, was pale with anger. The allusion, as she thought, to 
her age, had highly offended her. She only owned to thirty- 
three — (substracting ten from Time’s calendar) — and she 
was horrified at the hint included in the term ‘ forty.’ 

‘ There are few pleasures substantial,’ observed Mr Morey, 
with a sigh. 

‘But many, very many sources of happiness, my dear, 
if we will only improve the share allotted us,’ said Mrs Mo- 
rey, kindly. —‘Is it not a very happy circumstance that we 
all meet in good health this morning, with good appetites, 
and have a very good breakfast too; (she smiled) — but our 
cook, who is a good Catholic, told me last night that she 
should do her best for the New Year’s breakfast.’ 

‘ All these are matters of course,’ said Mrs Danvers, — ‘ I 
never count a good breakfast among my pleasures. Give me 
novelty. Such as we shall enjoy to-night at the party of 
Mrs A. I believe — (she turned towards Mrs Morey) that 
you used, formerly, to attend her parties: were they not 


charming ?’ 


‘Very gay and pleasant, certainly ; but I did not enjoy so 
much happiness, as I now do in my evenings at home.’ 

‘O yes, — domestic happiness, — you have such fine chil- 
dren, no wonder you are happy.—(Louisa Morey blushed, and 
the two little boys laughed outright at this, fine compliment) — 
but then you can have nothing new.* 

‘We will be happy then in the good old way,’ returned 
Mrs Morey, —-‘ have a New Year’s cake, and games, and 
stories. Perhaps Mr Lassar will join us.’ 

‘With pleasure, Madam, with all my heart’ —and Mr 
Lassar’s dark eye flashed with a look of exultation as it 
glanced fibm Mrs Morey to Mrs Danvers. 

Mrs Danvers felt, she hardly knew why, greatly offended. 
What should she, a rich, fashionable lady, care about the 
opinion of a strange, misanthropic man, whom nobody knew ? 
— And yet she was angry that he seemed to rejoice at the 
idea of joining Mrs Morey’s social circle. 
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A New Year’s Story. 3 


‘You can doubtless tell them some new stories, Mr Las- 
sar,’ said Mrs Danvers. 

‘I will tell them my own,’ — said he. 

The lady’s face was red as a piony. 


II. — Famiry Marrers. 


Allow me to introduce my dramatis persone severally and 
generally. 

Mr Morey was one of those characters, almost peculiar to 
our Republic, who have been everything by turns, and nothing 
long, and done everything, and found nothing that would do. 

He had been liberally educated, that is, so far as a profuse 
expenditure of money in College, ‘and a parchment diploma 
when he left it, would give him a right to the boast. He 
came on the stage of the great world in the character of a 
wit and an exquisite — he soon fell in love, really, truly, 
worthily,— so far as the character of the lady was concerned, 
—and this love changed him to a poet and a man of senti- 
ment. He educated the young lady he was intending to 
wed, in the most elegant and expensive manner. ‘They were 
married, and began life in style. 

But a married man, in our country, cannot kill time without 
business of some kind. Young Morey was too rich to make 
business a necessary occupation — so he declined entering any 
of the learned professions, — they were too laborious — but 
politics was no labor —it was a short and glorious career to 
immortality, and he became a politician. {n order to increase 
his influence, and prevent the odium of aristocracy from 
attaching to him asa merely rich man, living on the patrimony 
his father had left him, Morey engaged in trade ; ; he furnished 
money, and his partner mind —at the end of ten years the 
stock of both was expended. 

About the same time, the political party which Morey had 
assumed to lead, vanished like a shower of shooting stars ; 
and their light was absorbed or lost im the rising sun of a 
more fortunate rival. Morey was completely down. 

But Morey had resources ; he thought he had, for he had 
often been told so, a great genius; he would exercise it, he 
would now become a political writer, an editor, and make his 
talents feared, and his name respected. His enemies should 
feel that neither the loss of office or wealth had power to 
crush him. 
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4 A New Year’s Story. 


In truth, they did not crush him ; it was the petty vexations 
of his craft, the small, but ever-pressing-every-day-cares of 
common life that wore him out. He felt that he would, in 
the defence of his family, have grappled with a lion; but 
though they perished, he would not stand and be stung by a 
host of musquitoes. So he soon abandoned his editorship. 
He then tried several other departments of business, but all 
in vain, and from his last, that of clerk in the Bank, he 
was released by a severe pulmonary attack. He recovered; 
but when, after a long year’s confinement, he was able to go 
abroad, he found his friends all dead to him. 

Mrs Morey was just such a woman as Solomon must have 
had in his mind when he said, ‘the heart of ber husband 
doth safely trust in her.” — She had been indebted to him for 
her education. Her father had once been a great man on 
change, but when the last change came to him, as he left no 
money to his widow and children, no part of his greatness 
descended to them. ‘The eldest son went out to India, where 
he was soon carried off by the cholera; the second died at 


_home of a fever, and the poor mother, broken-hearted and dis- 


couraged, soon followed him to the grave, leaving the beautiful 
Isabel, a child of thirteen, to the mercy of a heartless world. 

It was in the deep weeds of mourning that the lovely child 
first caught the eye of the gay Richard Morey. She looked 
so fair, so pure, so like a new made star, just trembling 
through the clouds of earth’s foul atmosphere, that every soft 
and exalting sentiment which female beauty and innocence is 
capable of inspiring in the heart of a young man, was kindled 
in that of Morey. Had the spirit of chivalry dictated his 
course, it could not have been more romantically refined. He 
adopted her as a sister, placed her under the guardianship of 
his aunt, provided for her every advantage of education, and 
every enjoyment suited to her age, which money could com- 
mand. ‘Till she was sixteen he never hinted to her his 
partiality, or endeavored to gain her heart. But he had 
secured it long before; and at seventeen she became his 
wife. 

It was not for his wealth, station. education, appearance, — 
not for any or all of these, that Isabel Erskine loved Richard 
Morey. It was his tenderness and truth to her, his kindness 
that had sustained the orphan, his generosity that had, by 
affording her the means of an education, opened in her mind 
and heart such rich sources of. intellectual and moral enjoy- 
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ment ; it was these recollections which bound her soul to his, 
as it were, absorbing her whole earthly being in his happiness, 
and making the aim of her life to contribute to the exaltation 
of his character. 

How vividly she had enjoyed his prosperity, and how 
deeply she felt his misfortunes, no language could describe ! 
Their reverses were never thought of as affecting her own 
comforts — she would cheerfully have 


‘Fed on pulse, 
Drank the clear stream, and nothing worn but frieze,’ 


—if by that means her husband might have been sustained 
in his place and fortune. 

This sentiment it was which called forth the energies of her 
character. She met with cheerful alacrity every change of 
situation his decreasing finances made necessary. She parted 
with her splendid furniture without a sigh, gave up her fash- 
ionable circle ; even rejoiced, when some of these heartless 


beings affected to cut her, that she was effectually freed from . 
their intrusion, and had her time to devote to domestic avoca-— 


tions, and to the instruction of her young daughter, whom she 
had taken from the expensive school where they could no 
longer afford to keep her. When the heart-corroding trouble 
of Mr Morey had broken his constitution, and brought on 
his long disease, it was his affectionate wife that was, like a 
guardian angel, about his bed. No fatigue seemed to depress, 
no watching to weary her. Her gentle tones always encour- 
aged him to hope in the mercy of that God who does not 
willingly afflict his children, and to be resigned to His will. 
And when their prayers were answered, and Mr Morey went 
from his sick chamber, a ‘sadder but a wiser man,’ and found 
the world all occupied, and no spot to call his own, his devoted 
wife had provided him a home. 

It was her hardest trial to persuade and reconcile him to 
the idea of her opening a boarding-house! That his wife, 
his lovely and accomplished Isabel, who had been the ‘ cyno- 
sure of all eyes,’ whose grace and beauty had been the ad- 
miration of princes and lords in the courts of Europe ; that 
she should be reduced to a mere housekeeper, a poor depen- 
dent on the caprice of those who had money to pay for their 
board — that such should sit at his table, and subject her to 
the necessity of domestic cares and toils — this was the bitter- 
ness of his lot. 
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‘It is nothing, nothing, my dear Richard, in comparison 
with what many of my sex have endured for those they love ;’ 
said Mrs Morey. ‘ Think of the trials and sufferings of Lady 
Russell ! — O, how trivial to her would have appeared the 
mere exertion to obtain a living, if the life of her husband 
might have been spared. And how often, during your illness, 
in my prayers for your recovery, did I feel that if you might 
be spared, ! never could be otherwise than happy.’ 


Cuapter III.— Tue Boarpers. 


The first who engaged lodgings was Miss Mehitabel Lam- 
son, a moderately endowed and invalid spinster. How came 
that class of females, called old maids, to be vilified and held 
up to contempt! The majority of those | have known have 
been most worthy of praise; and Miss Lamson was an ex- 
ample of goodness. She became acquainted with the Moreys 
soon after their misfortunes, assisted Mrs Morey during the 
sickness of her husband, and now came to give her counte- 
nance to their establishment. She took the small parlor that 
opened out of the dining-room, because she was too feeble to 
walk up and down stairs. 

The whole of the second floor was taken by Mr Danvers. 
He broke up his expensive establishment, as his wife said, 
purposely, out of friendship for Mr Morey ; he wished to en- 
courage this effort at independence. ‘They offered a high 
price for the suite of rooms, more than the Moreys had in- 
tended to ask. Mr Morey would have refused it and them, 
if his gentle wife had not plead, almost with tears, that 
the sacrifice might be made. 

‘They only come to insult us,’ said Mr M., speaking 
through his set teeth, — ‘ There has been a time when Dan- 
vers would have thought himself honored for life, by the 
privilege of sitting at my table — and now he talks of en- 
couraging me!’ 

Mr Morey wronged him. Danvers had no wish either to 
insult or encourage the fallen man. The plan of the boarding 
was entirely managed by Mrs Danvers. She had in her 
youth cherished a feeling of love, or admiration rather, for the 
dashing Richard Morey,— she had manceuvered to gain his at- 
tention, and hoped to win him when the fair orphan destroyed 
all her plans. Mrs Danvers had hated Isabel Erskine — she 
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A New Year’s Story. 7 


had envied Mrs Morey, and now the opportunity of exulta- 
tion over her fallen rival promised her most exquisite gratifi- 
cation. 

The third floor was, at first, occupied by two young gen- 
tlemen, friends of the Danvers’ ; — one soon after sailed for 
Europe, and the very day of his departure, Mr Lassar pre- 
sented himself. He was a stranger, but of what country he 
did not say. He brought a ietter of recommendation from 
the Portuguese consul at Washington, and he had a Portu- 
guese servant; these appearances seemed to warrant him of 
that country. Then his appearance was decidedly foreign. 
His dark eye, sallow complexion, and huge mustaches were 
a never-exhausted topic of comment for Mrs Danvers. She 
admired poetry and the picturesque. How could she avoid 


admiring a man whose appearance was so beautifully Byroni-. 


an? He was a walking edition of the Corsair and Giaour.— 
she never saw him appear without a thrill of awe and curi- 
osity. 

Who was Mr Lassar? Nobody could tell. He evidently 
had plenty of money. 

few weeks after his arrival, the young gentleman who 

occupied the contiguous chamber, gave Mrs Morey warning 
that he should leave her. He said that he must board nearer 
his store. ‘The truth was, the young shopkeeper felt an- 
noyed by the presence of the dark stranger, who, he had 
ascertained, kept his percussion pistols always loaded. 

Mrs Morey told her husband that Mr was going, and 
the vacant apartment might be let. 

‘] will take it,’ said Mr Lassar. —‘ How much did Mr — 
pay ?’—She told him. 

‘My servant will settle for a quarter’s rent in advance,’ 
said Lassar. 

‘How very odd!’ said Mrs Danvers. ‘What can he 
want of two such apartments? Who isthe?’ 


Cuartrer I1V.— Picture or Lapy 


‘*Tis a lovely face,’ said Mr Lassar. He was leaning 
against the mantel-piece, and fixedly contemplating an engrav- 
ing of Lady Russell. 

Mrs Morey started — she did not know that he had lingered 
after the breakfast-things were removed. She had not yet 
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risen, but as her custom was, remained to wash the cups, and 
take note that everything was arranged in its proper place. 

‘Mr Morey calls that picture my guardian saint,’ said she, 
faintly smiling. ‘ Indeed, the feelings which it often awakens 
in my heart are comforting and elevating. It reminds me of 
the strength of mind affection may impart, of the fortitude 
with which feeble woman may support the deepest afflictions. 
I never look at it without feeling a conviction of the wonder- 
ful moral influence with which my sex are endowed, and of 
the responsibility which that endowment imposes. Is it not 
strange, Mr Lassar, that we should be such triflers ?’ 

‘No, I think not, while so much importance is attached to 
trifles. Your sex are, excuse me, madam, for the plainness 
of my remark, very fond of influence — power, some Call it, 
and while the chief object of their education is to qualify them 
for display, and the voice of society makes that display the 
standard of rank and fashion, the majority will be triflers.’ 

‘ How can this be corrected ?’ 

‘There are two methods. The most speedy and noble one 
might be effected by the rich and talented. If they would 
lend their aid only to objects of real importance, and always 
sustain persons of real worth of character, whatever might be 
their worldly circumstances, they could soon make the stand- 
ard of fashion that of elevated moral goodness and mental 
acquirements. — The other method is, that the people, the 
great mass, shall give the tone to public opinion, and proscribe 
everything which is not useful in itself, and equally accessible 
to all. The first method has for its object the improvement 
of the ‘poor; the other, that of putting down the rich.’ 

‘ You do not think the last likely to prevail ?’ 

‘ Judging from present appearances, it may, though I can- 
not give up my darling hope, that the rich will be instructed 
by the signs of the times, and use their advantages more wisely. 
And yet, how can I hope, when I have daily before my eyes 
their abuse of power. What has shut the door of Mrs A. 
against you, madam, but the want of wealth, or its appearance ? 
What has! opened it to Mrs Danvers but the appearance of 
wealth ? Had Mrs A. acted on christian principles, her 
attentions would have increased with your misfortunes. Had 
she acted on rational principles she would not have abandoned 
you under a reverse to which the richest are liable, and which, 
when sustained with patience, magnanimity, and self-exertion, 
entitles the sufferer to added respect and consideration.’ 
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‘IT should not have attended her party, had I been invited,’ 
observed Mrs Morey, calmly —‘ because I could not have 
afforded the expense of time and dress.’ 

‘Very well, madam ; I presume you would not. But then 
you would have made your own election, and in deciding that 
now, the duties of life, rather than its amusements were the 
most proper pursuit, you would have felt a pleasure in their 
performance, which, while the contempt of the fashionable 
world is thus poured upon them, no woman’s feelings can fully 
appreciate.’ 

‘QO, it is not for myself that | ever regard a slight,’ said 
Mrs M.., tears rushing to her eyes. ‘But my poor husband, 
he is so distressed when he sees that his loss of property has 
subjected me to these insults, that he is quite unmanned. If I 
could only persuade him to regard it as lightly as I do, I 
should be perfectly contented and happy.’ 

‘You devote yourself entirely to your husband, I see,’ re- 
turned Mr Lassar, approaching her. ‘I have often read in 
novels this disinterestedness of the female heart, but never 
before saw it exemplified.’ 

‘He deserves it, my husband deserves it all. You cannot 
judge by his present appearance what he was, when he adopt- 
ed me, a poor, friendless orphan, as his sister. You smile ; 
well, — perhaps he intended | should be more. But he was 
father, brother, guardian to me then, and he has since been 
all. The world may say he has been unwise —but he has 
always been just to others, and to me.— Oh, I shall never 
over-pay his kindnesses.’ 

‘I can sympathise in your desolate feelings arising from 
want of kindred, observed Mr Lassar, tenderly, ‘1 have for 
many, many years, been a desolate being, separated from my 
country, and friends; even my native language was a strange 
sound to my ears.’ 

Mr Lassar seemed fairly Jaunched into his own history, 
and how far he might have forestalled his promised evening 
communication it is impossible to say. He was cut short by 
the appearance of Mrs Danvers ; she stared most inquisitively, 
on the tete-a-tete — then returning with stately politeness, 
Mr Lassar’s cold bow, as he passed out of the apartment, she 
informed Mrs Morey that she came to tell her Mr D. and 
lady had an invitation to take a New Year’s dinner with the 
Hon Judge P. ‘And,’ continued she, ‘we shall go, though 
the time is short; no fault of Mrs P. She sent the card 
a week since, but it was lost. The servant deserv es a prison 
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10 A New Year’s Story. 


Caarrer V.— Wao Mr Lassar was. 


‘Pardon my troubling you, Mrs Morey. I just wished to 
have your opinion respecting my jewelry. Which shall I 
wear, the topaz or these emeralds set in pearis ?? — said Mrs 
Danvers. 

‘The emeralds and pearls would be my choice. They are 
beautiful.’ 

‘ Mr Danvers insisted that I should have a set of diamonds 
—but I thought them too extravagant. He said so much 
that I was obliged to take this ring. Do you not think the 
stone a rich one?’ 

‘Very. Yes, it is a real diamond, and elegantly set.’ 

‘I am glad it suits your taste, because Mr Danvers thinks 
so highly of your judgment. He says that when you wore 
ornainents they were always superb. IT should think you 
would sometimes wear them now.’ 

‘I sold my ornaments during my husband’s long illness,’ 
said Mrs Morey, in a quiet tone. 

‘Dear me — | forgot. Well, you are so good that you do 
not need such flimsy things. But my husband is never happy 
unless | make a show. And really, this dinner party is a for- 
midable affair; and then we must attend the Svirié at Mrs 
A.’s. It is too much. I am half inclined not to go this 
evening ; you must know I have a penchant to learn who Mr 
Lassar is; and this evening he promised his history, or 
perhaps he told it you this morning ?’ 

Mrs Morey had so long and strictly governed her own feel- 
ings, that neither the evident intention of mortifying and vexing 
her, displayed by Mrs Danvers, while displaying her jewelry, 
nor the last ill-bred remark, had any effect on her mild face, 
except that of raising a half smile. 

‘ Well,’ continued Mrs Danvers, ‘ who is he?’ 

‘ He has not yet told me; I expect that pleasure this even- 
ing.’ 

‘It wid be a pleasure. Why, he must be some nobleman. 
And he cannot be an exile, for they are always poor. And 
you know he has always dressed like a lord; and then his 
rooms are so richly furnished. He must be either a Baron 
or a Bandit, as I often tell my husband; and so fond as he 
is of your children, I should have thought you would have 
found out who he was six months ago. How I wish I knew !’ 
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‘] have never felt any solicitude on the subject. He came 
highly recommended; he has ever sustained the character 
given him; and more —he has been a friend as well asa 
boarder.’ 

‘ Do you know he is soon going away.’ 

‘IT had no thought of the kind. When? Where?’ 

‘I was told to-day — it is a great secret — but I was told 
that he had purchased that splendid house in street, next 
door to Mrs A.’s.’ 

‘Is he intending to occupy it?’ 

‘I guess so—though perhaps not. He said he purchased 
it for his sister — but who can she be? Have you ever heard 
him name her?’ 

‘ No—I thought he had no relations.’ 

‘I presume he has not. It was only a ruse —and he 
will live there himself. Mrs A. sent him a card, for her 
party — she is dying to be acquainted with him; but it seems 
he does not intend to go. Ah, you and Louisa are the mag- 
nets for him. I shouldn’t wonder if he was intending to 
propose for Louisa this evening, and so as a preparatory, ‘will 
tell you who he is. How | wish I knew ! 


* * * * * * 


In the parlor of the Moreys, though it was only half-past 
nine, there reigned the hush of midnight. The tea-things had 
long been removed. The little boys, Richard and Edward, had 
had their games, and sports, in which Mr Lassar had partici- 
pated with all the glee of a child ; Louisa had sung and played 
her father’s favorite songs, and, accompanied by “Mr Lassar’s 
flute, performed the plaintive airs her mother loved best ;— 
‘ the little boys had retired, the piano was shut ; and gathered 
closely around the centre table, the remaining members of the 
family group were waiting in the hush of mute attention, the 
expected history of Mr “Lassar. Hark ! — ring! ring! — 
bustle, bustle. — Who can it be? — Who but Mrs and Mr 
Danvers. 

‘You see we are returned to spend the evening with you, 
My dear Mrs Morey,’ said the lady, as she uncloaked, un- 
bonneted, and threw herself languidly on the sofa. ‘ [ told 
Mr Danvers that one party at a time was as much as my 
nerves would bear. Don’t let us interrupt you, Mr Lassar. 
[assure you we shall esteem it the greatest of favors to hear 
your communication. Mrs Morey could not feel more inter- 
ested in the events of your life than I do.’ 
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12 Lines from the Aineid. 


‘The events of my life, madam,’ said Mr L. ‘ have been 
so varied that a long story might be told; but to gratify you, 
I will come to the result, at once. — Let me just run over the 
index. — At twenty, I was, by my father’s death and the 
insolvency of his estate, thrown on the world — went to India, 
to seek my fortune — after many hardships, sufferings, and 
struggles, became interpreter and factor to a Persian merchant 
—and finally at his death succeeded to his business and pro- 
perty.’ 

But your sister said Mrs Danvers eagerly. 

‘ All in good time. — Mrs Morey, had you ever a brother 
in India’? His voice trembled. 

‘Yes ; Edward — Edward Erskine. What do you know 
of him?’ 

‘Isabel, dear Isabel — I am Edward Erskine !’ 


* * * 


‘ They will cut Mrs A. that is certain,’ said Mrs Danvers 
to her husband. 

‘They ’Il cut us, too, my dear.’ 

“But I am sure | have always esteemed Mrs Morey — and 
how could I know she was Mr Lassar’s sister ?” 

‘'True, how could you know she would ever be able to give 
another party ? Well, money is much more fashionable than 
merit — they will now have friends enough.’ 

‘And they will live in that splendid house, and Miss Lam- 
son is to reside with them. How strangely things happen ! 


It has been a happy New Year to the Moreys.’ 


LINES FROM THE #ZNEID. 
BOOK V. LINE 214. 


As when the startled dove, in sudden flight, 

From the thick covert plies her hasty flight; — 
When upward first she springs, the woods resound 
With fluttering wings — then soaring from the bound, 
On moveless pinions, in the light of day, 

Through the wide air she cleaves her liquid way. 


E. F. E. 
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CHANGE. 


WRITTEN FOR JANUARY. 


‘ A blight and a change shall pass o’er them.’ 


‘Go, gaze on that brow so smooth and fair, 
And read the thoughts that are sleeping there ; 
They ’re bright, they ’re bright, *t is a vision of joy, 
Without a trial or care to annoy ; 
°T is a gleam of hope, Oh, will it be lust? 
°T is a dream of love, Oh, will it be crost ? 
But gaze again on that chilly brow, 
And what are the thoughts thou readest now ? 
They ’re sad, they ’re sad, for a change has come, 
And the heart is estranged from its early home ; 
And the vision of hope, with its witching ray, 
Like the tints of the rainbow, has faded away : 
And that sadden’d eye, with its deepening shade, 
Shall whisper the truth, that ‘ beauty must fade.’ 


See’st thou that child, with its careless glee, 
And his ringing laughter, wild and free, 

With his brow half hid in the clustering hair, 
Dost thou dream death’s hand, is lurking there ? 
But come with me where the yew trees wave, 
And pause awhile, at yon new made grave ; 
Dost thou hear that mother with anguish wild, 
Calling aloud on the name of her child ? 

Dost thou mark her deep, heart-rending grief, 
To which naught on earth can bring relief? 
But He who watches the sparrow’s flight, 
Shall shed o’er her soul a holy light. 


Now turn thy gaze on that high-born youth, 
Whose noble heart is the seat of truth ; 

And mark that eye of lightning’s gleam, 
Now kindled with intellect’s brilliant beam, 
Now turning with high and conscious pride, 
On the fair, young being, he calls his bride : 
While the lofty bearing of that high soul, 
Seems beyond the dominion of grief’s control. 
Yet turn again, what see’st thou there, 

But the furrow’d brow and the hoary hair, 
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ra And the tottering step of an aged man, & 
x Whose years seem run to their latest span : © 


i Can this be him whose youthful prime, 
; E Seem’d exempt from the blight and change of time ? 
8) And where is she with the winning wile, 
} a Who gilded life’s morning with lightsome smile ? — 


A cloud came over her brilliant day, 

And she passed from the joys of earth away. 
And he who so wildly strove to save, 
Already his foot trembles over the grave, 
While he longs with a high and holy love, 


To join her spirit in bliss above ; 
But life’s weary pilgrimage soon will be o’er, a 
And the places which knew him, shall know him no more. # 
There comes o’er all a mighty change, z 
And naught can escape its searching range. % 
It comes in the hush of the midnight hour, 

And blights each bud, and each folded flower ; 

It comes with a high and out-stretched hand, i 
And sweeps its victims, from sea and land ; = 
From the prince, to the vassal who bows the knee, Fi 


All, all must submit to the stern decree : 

And the courtly robe and the jeweled crown, 
Must be laid alike, in silence down ; 

And the vaulted dome and the stately hall, 
With the peasant’s cot, must moulder, must fall. 


Then bask ye awhile in the sunny ray, 
And gather the sweets, while yet you may, a 
And pluck each bud and each dew-gemm’d flower, 
To twine in garlands around your bower, 
For there comes a change and a day of gloom, 
Which shall blight the buds, in their opening bloom, 
Line And they ’I! pass away to their early graves, 

(i Like the moonlit beam on the ocean waves. 


ie Roseville Cottage. AUGUSTA. 
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INTIMATE FRIENDS. 


BY MRS A. H. L. PHELPS. 


As we advance in life, our ideas of friendship become 
changed. ‘Talk to Miss in her teens of friendship, and the 
image of some boarding school intimate probably rises before 
her, as the very personification of the celestial divinity ; she 
thinks of their confidential communications about ‘ reected 
offers,’ and expected offers, their interchange of family secrets, 
or the incense of flattery which they have mutually offered 
at the shrine of each other’s vanity. Such are too often the 
estimates which the young make of friendship! 

The instructor, who is laboring to bring forward the mental 
powers, and to furnish the soul with armor to meet the com- 
ing strife of the conflicting duties, passions, and temptations of 
future years, — the parent, watchful and prayerful, active and 
untiring, self-denying, and self-devoted, — these may indeed 
receive in return respect and gratitude, but the warm flow of 
love and confidence is too often denied them, and lavished 
upon those who assume the name of friendship merely to 
gratify a transcient caprice, or to serve their own selfish 
purposes. 

The friendships between young girls, which, like Jonah’s 
gourd, often spring up in a night, are frequently injurious to 
their moral characters ;— much more so than parents gener- 
ally imagine, or they would surely be more watchful with 
respect to them than they seem to be. They are injurious 
to the character by fostering morbid sensibilities ; and because 
such friends often encourage each other in imprudent conduct, 
and resistance to the wishes of those who are capable of ad- 
vising and directing them. 

The written correspondence of these intimates varies from 
the tender and romantic, to the idle gossip, and the unblush-. 
ing confessions of imprudent and even wicked actions — but 
all is dignified with the name of friendship, and thus receives 
a kind of sanction, which satisfies the conscience. 

The following letter accidentally falling into my vaniallte, 
I would, with Mrs Hale’s permission, offer it to the perusal 
of her readers, especially mothers, who have young daugh- 
ters ; — assuring them that such kind of communications are 
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more frequent among a certain class of girls than they may- 


imagine. It is not to be supposed that any of these mother’s 
daughters would write such letters, but as they may receive 
them, it will do no harm to suggest the propriety of watchful- 
ness. 


TO MISS CATHERINE GOODWILL: 
BUTTERFLY COTTAGE, AuGusT, 1833. 


My Dearest Kare, — Although it is but two days since I 
saw you, it seems like an age; how can I endure this cruel 
separation !— Oh, Kate, 1 am in such high spirits; I have 
finally teazed papa out of that beautiful set of cornelian and 
gold that we saw the other day at the jeweller’s, and this 
evening I am going to wear them with my new Swiss muslin, 
to a party at Mrs 'Tinsel’s. Mamma said all she could against 
my having the ornaments, and she does not like to have me 
go to the party; but I think I am now old enough to know 
what I want, myself, and to begin to have my own way about 
things ; don’t you think so, Kate? Papa looked troubled 
about getting the jewelry, and said he wanted the money that 
it would cost to pay my school bills, and my piano and harp 
teacher ; but then these old people are so stingy, you must 
teaze for things if you have them; and I am sure if I ever 
dress, it ought to be now, and so I told papa, and fretted and 
cried, and coaxed till he gave his consent. My dear friend, 
I must tell you what a delightful evening the last was — you 
have seen Mortimer Dandy ; well, he has just returned from 
New York, and very much improved ; | think whiskers and 
mustaches very becoming to him, and then he has got rid of 
that awkward diffidence, and has really quite a Pelham air. 
I was determined to speak to him at church, but our pew was 
much nearer the door than the one he sat in, of course we got 
out first ; but I forgot my fan, and made an excuse to mamma to 
go back and get it. Just as I was leaving the church door, 
Mortimer came out, and he walked almost home with me ; 
but you Know it would have cost me a half an hour’s lecture 
if he had been seen by papa and mamma. ‘They wanted mé 
to go out to a third service in the evening, but I thought 
Mortimer would be here, and plead the headach, which I 
find is a very convenient complaint. As soon as papa and 
mamma had gone, I laid aside my Bible, and opened my 
piano. Well, to be sure, while I was playing, ‘ Wilt thou 
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meet me there, love,’ I felt a hand upon my bare shoulder > 
(you know | have the credit of having pretty shoulders, I like 
the present mode of making frocks,) and who should | see on 
looking up, but Mortimer himself, who said he had walked 
past the house several times to see whether papa and mamma 
were from home, as he knew they did not like to have com- 
pany Sunday evenings. 1 cannot now repeat all the fine 
things he said during his call, but I must tell you that we 
talked about you, and he said he heard a cadet from West 
Point say, that he thought you the handsomest girl in the 
village of Sobriety, where it seems he spent a few weeks last 
summer. I wish, Kate, you was here to go with me to the 
party ; I dare say I shall be urged to sing and play. Morti- 
mer says there is no comparison between my performance and 
that of the Miss Dashers, who have just returned from a 
boarding school in Boston. I shall have an opportunity to 
show off my new waltzes and the gallopade ; Mortimer dan- 
ces beautifully. I dare say the rustics of New Paris never 
saw the gallopade. I like to make such people wonder ; I 
know they dislike me, and call me proud and vain, but what 
is the use of accomplishments and a polished education, if it 
is not to excite envy ? My dear Kate, what a blessing it is 
to have an intimate friend to whom we can freely express 
all our sentiments ; — what should I do when I am alone if it 
were not for this privilege of unbosoming myself to a beloved 
frend. I am really provoked to think you must be kept 
reading history, and sewing, this vacation. I think your mamma 
is very unreasonable to expect it. In my opinion she 1s quite 
too strict with you, and I have often wondered at seeing you 
so cheerfully complying with her requirements. But pray, 
Kate, do not on any account, ever tell your mamma anything I 
say, entre nous. | rely upon your confidence. I am sure 
you would not betray an intimate friend. You know old peo- 
ple have such queer notions about things ; and your mamma 
especially. I don’t know how it is, but | am always discon- 
certed in her presence, it seems as if she knew my very 
thoughts. 

I have been stealing time to write to you when mamma 
thinks I am mending my clothes— how vulgar it is for pa- 
rents to expect such things of young ladies! Don’t you 
remember how Sarah Slattern, when at Science Grove Semi- 
nary, used to buy a new pair of silk stockings every week. I 
never knew her mend a thing, but as soon as it got out of 
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repair she would give it away to the servants. My father is 
a merchant as well as hers, and I dare say as able to support 
me without my descending to such ungenteel employ..ents 
as darning stockinys. I shall just tell mamma I had the 
headach, and ask her to let Rhoda, the chambermaid, do it, 
for 1 think it is her business. Adieu, machére amie, remem- 
ber that my letters to you are confidential. 
Your sincere and devoted friend, 
ARABELLA CoBweEs. 


P.S. My new riding dress and cap, a la Fanny Kemble, 
put the country people quite out of countenance. Mortimer 
says I look delightfully in it. I am going to ride with him 
tomorrow. Papa has promised to provide me with a pony. 
Poor Kate, how sorry I am that you must be kept at home 
with your mother, deprived of the enjoyments of society. I 
advise you to make your company less agreeable, and then she 
will be more willing to dispense with it. I shall expect an 
answer tomorrow. A. C. 


I fear some of the readers of this Magazine may think its 
pages but poorly filled with such gossamer trash as Miss Cob- 
web’s letter ;— but if any mother should chance to realize 
that such kind of communications may be made between 
young ladies, and thereby be induced to superintend more 
closely her own daughter’s course of thought, and principles 
of action, and to watch more narrowly the intimacies she 
forms, this letter may do more good than a grave and formal 
essay. 

A judicious mother will not, I think, permit a young daugh- 
ter to receive and answer letters, except as they are submitted 
to her inspection. She must make her feel that she is her 
friend, her ‘most intimate friend ;’ —and she must do this 
by entering into her feelings, and her little interests ; in short, 
by sympathizing with her. Such a course will do more to- 
wards gaining her confidence and affections, than the most 
weighty obligations, unaccompanied by those little tender- 
nesses afd sympathies which enter into the conceptions which 
the young have of a friend. 

“If associates of her own sex should be so nicely weighed in 
the moral balance, how much more should a mother watch 
over her daughters’ intercourse with the other sex, at an age 
when childhood is verging into womanhood. Mothers should 
endeavor at this period to keep the hearts of their daughters 
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open to their inspection, and this not by any petty system of 
espionage, but by making them feel that they are their friends, 
by encouraging their confidence, speaking to them of their own 
histories — for warning, where they have committed errors, 
for example, where they conducted wisely. 

Mothers, if you would have your daughters regard you as 
friends, you must make friends of them. ‘Talk to them of your 
cares, and perplexities, your hopes and expectations, your 
plans and the means by which you design to execute them ;— 
ask their advice, request them to speak freely to you, even 
upon your own faults if they perceive such, as it is likely they 
will; since human nature at best is imperfect, and the young 
are quick to see imperfections. You need not fear that such 
a course as this will render you less dignified and respectable 
in the eyes of your children; it will serve, under judicious 
management, to make you more interesting, and inspire them 
with a higher opinion of your virtues, since they see you are 
not afraid to have your own conduct scrutinized. 

To daughters 1 would say, let your mother be ‘ your most 
intimate friend,’ you will never find another to fill her place. 
Even a husband’s affection, tender and disinterested as it may 
be, is selfishness compared with a mother’s love. A husband 
is generally quick to discern the faults of his wife — he looks 
to find her a perfect being, and is disappointed when he sees 
evidence to the contrary. A mother rejoices over the virtues 
but palliates the faults of her child. This is nature. God 
gives an infant to its mother’s arms; she rejoices over it 
that it is not deformed ; this to her is perfection. She is de- 
lighted as its mind developes, with every good trait that ap- 
pears, feeling that so much is added to her treasure. 

The husband’s case is different ;— he has given himself i in 
exchange ; he has taken a wife ‘ for better or for worse,’ and 
is anxious to be assured that his contract is a good one, that 
he has not been taken in, by any concealed imperfections. 
The appearance of a fault startles him ; imagination, taking the 
alarm, suggests that it may be but one of a numerous assem- 
blage, and he fears that he has, like many a man before him, 
taken a wife ‘ for the worse ;’ in other words, that he has been 
cheated in the bargain. 

Friendship, like charity, can cover a multitude of sins. It 
is then highly necessary that this should be engrafted upon all 
the social relations — and though our friendships should not 
be confined to the family circle, they should there burn the 
brightest and the purest. 
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THE MOTHER TO HER CRADLE. 


If thou could’st speak, 
Thou could’st a history reveal; of cares, 

Of watchings, joys, forebodings, hopes, and fears, 
And heart-felt aspirations, — unrevealed 

To all but thee ; — yet would thy tongue, imbued 
With no prophetic unction, fail to tell 

The issue of our joint devotedness. 


How swift and joyous the young tenants ’scape 


F From thy soft pillow! Battledoor and ball, é 
Hoops, boats — and sports more dignified PK 
For graver years — and books, call! rapicly ’ 


In quick succession for the ready group. 
Alas! beloved ones, ye little think 

How sad, how tearfully ye may look back, 
From that far height where now your vision rests Ey 
With animated brilliancy, and wish — | 
Yet wish in vain — for one more hour of peace, 
And innocence, and sweet security, 

Like that which bless’d your cradle-bed ! 


One, like a vision of the dreamy morn, 
Pass’d in its purity, from thee away 
To heav’n. Ne vestige left, no sign, no seal, 
Save one bright cur! of silky glossiness, 
Snatched from the spoiler’s hand, —I have it here — 
To shew that thou had’st ever been on earth. 


I’ve called thee friend, my cradle, through the days 
Of many years; but when (each nestling flown) Fa 
I shall commune with thee, untenanted, j 
In the lone nursery — shall my bosom swell 
With joy, in calling up to memory, ; 
Thy tender offices ?— or turn, heart-broken, 

4 * From thee ! 


| Could I know 
The ‘ rainbow of the covenant,’ with tints 
Of heavenly dye, would arch the unknown path 
Of each dear wanderer — I’d ask no more. 
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DOMESTIC SKETCHEBS.......No. I. 


BY A SOUTHERN PEN. 


Ir was at the close of a winter’s evening, that I finished 
reading to my wife the amusing volume of Pencit Sketrcues, 
which afforded so much pleasure, that she exclaimed, ‘I wish, 
my dear, that you, who are so fond of drawing, both with pen 
and pencil, would write a book like this ; if not so entertain- 
ing I think you might render it more pleasing, for our South- 
ern customs and manners have more heart in them, if I may 
so say, and, like the scenery of our country, will admit of 
more glowing tints than the scenery of high latitudes.’ 

‘You think, then,’ said I, ‘that men and manners are as 
much influenced by climate, as the productions of the earth ?’ 

‘Who can doubt it,’ replied she. ‘Our whole country 
was settled by the English, yet the inhabitants of Norway 
and those of Italy are not more different, than are those of 
the Northern and Southern States ; and children as we are of 
one mother, what but climate has occasioned the difference ? ’ 

‘ There are a variety of other causes ’ — 

‘Well, husband, we will not now discuss the cause ; it is 
enough for my poor purpose that it is the fact ;— do you, 
who write with such facility, describe some of those dear fa- 
miliar scenes, of which we so often talk ; even should you fail 
in pleasing others, the task will be delightful to us, and such 
a volume will be a charming memento to our children, of our 
early days, and the friends with whom they were passed.’ 

‘] like your idea very much, Catherine, and with you by 
my side to refresh my memory, I really think I can give a 
pretty faithful representation. Shall I describe one of our 
pic-nic par ties, or —?’ 

‘No, no,’ interrupted my wife, ‘let us have some sociable 
visting, which, in our city, will present a perfect contrast to 
the sociabie visiting in Philadelphia. Come, make a begin- 
ning — here is the port-folio — I will read while you write.’ 

: * Agreed,’ said I, nibbling my pen and folding my paper, 
while my sweet little wife, drawing a large arm chair by, and 
putting her feet on the fender, arranged “herself comfortably 
by my side with her book. 


SKETCH FIRST. 


One winter’s afternoon, when, as usual, I was enjoying my 
newspaper lounge, as she called it, ny Catherine entered the 
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parlor equipped for a walk, and though indolently inclined, I 
could not refuse her request to accompany her. As we 
passed along Pennsylvania Avenue, which runs from east to : 
west, the long vista which it formed was terminated by an | 
|e horizon glowing with the unclouded refulgence of the setting ‘ 
1 sun — a sea of light — which, had we not known the cause, 4 
Bi. we might have mistaken for a vast conflagration. We looked a 
back, and the numerous windows of the capitol seemed like | 
burnished gold, which, contrasting with the white walls and : 
porticos of that lofty edifice, gave it the appearance of an 
enchanted castle, at least, seen as it was through the medium 
of such an imagination as my wife’s. Had she not been so 


struck with the brilliancy of the scene, I probably should . 
not have remembered, perhaps not have observed it; but 
there is in my Catherine such a vividness of perception and : 


feeling, that a lively interest is imparted to the most trivial 
circumstances, and inanimate things seem so imbued with 
vitality, that their impressions become almost indelible. 

The evening, though very cool, was very pleasant, and we 


prolonged our rainble until the sun had set and darkness veiled Z 
the late brilliant scene, except where the lamps, ‘ few and far #] 
between,’ began to twinkle. We were near the house of Ls 
one of our most intimate friends, and determined to stop and . 


inquire after the health of the family, and to pass the even- 
ing should we find them disengaged. The little black boy 
who opened the door, begged us, with a smiling face, to 
walk in, for though Mistress was out, she would soon return, 
and he was sure master would be sorry if we did not walk 
in, as he was all alone, besides Mistress would soon be home, ‘ 
as she had just gone out fora ride. After a moment’s hesita- 
tion, we concluded to go in, although the ladies were out, as 
Catherine felt ebilled by the evening air, and a little wearied 
with her long walk. Mr Denby was sitting by a table on 
which burned a large aster-lamp, earnestly engaged with his 
pencil ; supposing it his wife and mother who entered, without 
raising hjs eyes from his paper, he asked what had detained 
them so long ; Catherine, without replying, stole behind his 
chair, and looking over his shoulder, exclaimed, ‘ how beau- 
tiful!’ He started from his chair, and dropping his pencil, 
seized her hand, which he shook most cordially, and inquired 
whether she had fallen from the moon, or crept through the 
key-hole, as he had not heard the ringing of the bell, or the 


opening of the door. 
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‘Is it possible,’ said she, ‘why, how totally absorbed you 
must have been.’ 

‘1 was painting,’ he replied. 

We then examined the beautiful flowers he was coloring, 
which looked as if freshly gathered and thrown upon the pa- 
per, so exquisite and perfect was his imitation of nature. We 
expressed our surprise at his being able to color by lamp-light. 
He said that where, as in the present case, only one color was 
wanted, there was no difficulty, and being to him the most 
delightful of employments, and having little leisure at his com- 
mand, he eagerly seized on such time as he could snatch from 
business and society to devote to this delightful art. We 
were still standing, thinking it best not to remain as the ladies 
were not at home. But he insisted on our taking seats by the 
fire; and would not listen to our excuses, and as a farther in- 
ducement for our compliance, produced a large port-folio of 
drawings — this proved quite irresistible ; we drew our chairs 
to the table and were eagerly engaged in examining them, 
when Mrs Denby and her venerable mother entered. 

‘ How d’ ye do, and how @’ ye do,’ said the old lady, shak- 
ing hands with each of us. ‘Well, 1 am glad to see you — very 
glad to see you ;’ and the welcome that beamed from her eyes, 
was a confirmation of her words — for she really looked glad 
to see us. ‘ Now this is so kind,’ she continued, while she 
still held my wife’s hand and looked up in her face as she sat 
in the large arm c:air, which her son had drawn forward for 
her close by the fire. ‘ Why, how well you look ; your cheeks 
are as fres!: as a young girl’s. But come, take this chair by 
me, and here,’ siooping down and placing it herself, ‘here 
is a foot-stoo! for ou. [am sure your feet must be cold after 
so long a wall: - draw closer now — do — draw closer to the 
fire and throw off your cloak.’ 

‘Well, [ ain so glad,’ said Mrs. Denby, while she was un- 
tying her mother’s bonnet and smoothing her cap, — ‘ ] am so 
glad we were not over persuaded to stay to tea at Mrs Smith’s. 
There, mamma, your cap is straight, now don’t pull it awry 
again ; and do let me wrap this shawl around you, now I have 
taken your cloak, for the evening is cold ; did you not find it so 
in your long walk ?’ turning from her mother to Catherine. 

‘ No, I found it only delightfully exhilarating.’ 

‘Oh, everything is delightful with you,’ said Mrs Denby, 
smiling. ‘ Well, make yourselves comfortable, while I go and 
make myself seeable, by changing my bonnet for a cap.’ 
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She left the room, and we continued our examination of 
the drawings, of which we could scarcely find words to ex- 
press our admiration. The old lady, often as she had seen 
them, put on her spectacles and examined them as earnestly as 
we did. ‘ Very pretty, very pretty indeed,’ she said, evidently 
much gratified by the praises we lavished on them. 

‘I really think,’ said Mrs Denby, when she returned and 
drew her chair into the circle, —‘ 1 really think Mrs Vernon 
there must be some truth in your doctrine of the attraction of 
sympathy, for I know not else, what so forcibly drew me home 
this evening, though so well inclined as [ always am to stay 
at Mrs Smith’s ; but I felt, without being able io aSsign a reason, 
as if I must come home this evening. It surely must have 
been sympathiic attraction.’ 

‘J shall be glad to see you a convert to this favorite doctrine 
of mine,’ replied my wife ; ‘with me, it is reduced toa certainty, 
that the minds of friends, though separated in body, hold commu- 
nion with each other, and often at the same moment are under 
the influence of the same feelings and thoughts, occupied each 
with the idea of the other, at precisely the same time.’ 

‘Well, no matter, no matter,’ said the old lady, ‘ whatever 
was the cause, I am very glad, very glad indeed that we did 
come home, it is so long since we have seen you — you should 
not stay so long away.’ 

‘Then the why’s and wherefore’s which had prevented an 
earlier visit, and the incidents which had occurred since our 
last meeting, with the current news of the day, were pleasantly 
talked over, until the servant entered to set the tea table.- 
There are but few families who retain this good old fashion. 
In most houses, the comfortless, anti-social, unenlivening cus- 
tom of having the tea brought in from another room, had been 
generally adopted — thus, it is cold, and soon swallowed — 
the whole business of tea-drinking despatched in a few minutes, 
and none of those cheerfulizing effects produced, which all 
have felt, and which Cowper has so charmingly described, that 
he has _— a kind of classical elegance over this evening 

‘the bubbling and loud hissing urn throwing up a 
steamy column, and cups which cheer but not inebriate,’ pre- 
sent to the fancy ideas as poetical as the garland bowls of 
Anacreon. One would suppose that the authority of such 
a poet would have outweighed that of mere fashion, or rather 
‘that ton would have adopted an object, adorned, as Cowper 
has adorned the ¢ea-table, and converted it into a favorite 
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shrine. What images of comfort, of social enjoyment, of 
sweet home-feelings cluster round it. The tea-table !—TI love 
the very sound! Why is it that fashion has such an undue 
influence, as ever to make us change better for worse?) Our 
hosts were not among these senseless folks, and not only in 
tea-making, but many other particulars adhered to old estab- 
lished comforts, in despite of the tyranny of fashion. 

‘Your tea is so good, Mrs Denby,’ said |, ‘ that if my little 
lady will give me leave | will take a third cup.’ 

‘Prenez-garde,’ said Catharine holding up her finger. 

‘That,’ said Mrs Denby, ‘ does not amount to a prohibition, 
so, dutiful husband as you are, I suppose you venture on 
another cup.’ 

‘Humbly craving her pardon for my contumacy, I believe 
I will;’ and | took my third cup of Mrs D.’s excellent tea, 
though my wife most denouncingly shook her head at me. 

The door-bell was heard, and in a few minutes two gentle- 
men entered the parlor. ‘They were introduced to Mrs Ver- 
non and myself, and after a little moving of chairs we again 
encircled the fire. Inthe course of conversation we discovered 
them to be Englishmen ; the elder was an officer on half pay, 
who being disabled by a broken constitution from continuing 
in service, was now travelling for his health ; and as Europe 
and even Asia were familiar to him, had come over to explore 
the newer regions of our country. He had brought letters of 
introduction to Mr Denby, who was well known -abroad by 
some ingenious works he had written on American subjects, and 
by his fondness for the fine arts. The younger gentleman 
had been prompted to become the companion of the other, 
from an impulse of enthusiasm for liberty — American liberty, 
—of which he said he had heard and read much. The con- 
versation now took a wide range, and as Catharine afterwards 
observed, from no book of travels she had ever read, had she 
derived more amusement, or such various information. 

The evening advanced. A little after nine Mrs Denby 
left the room for a minute or two, and soon after she returned, 
the servant entered with a tray of light refreshments. The 
delicate little cheese-cakes | remember, not only because they 
were delicious, but because they were among the old fashioned 
things, not often met with now-a-days, and because the old 
lady pressed us to help ourselves more than once or twice, 
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assuring us, that if followed by a glass of her good home-made 
cordial they would not injure us. 

It was not until past eleven, we could resolve to interrupt 
the hitherto unchecked flow of conversation, — and so ended 


this agreeable soctable visit. 


The next which I shall attempt to describe, was one we 
made to the family of a gentleman in a respectable, though 
not very high, public office, and who on a salary of three 
thousand dollars, contrived to live not only comfortably and 
hospitably, but very genteely. His wife was a kind, good 
woman, not distinguished for, but not deficient in intellectual 
endowments; accustomed from her birth to what is called the 
best society, her knowledge was gained more from conversa- 
tion and observation, than from books ; she was remarkably 
cheerful, and if not gay herself, promoted gaiety in all around 
her. 

She had two daughters grown up and in company — charm- 
ing girls !— universally liked, and the more so, perhaps, be- 
cause they were not distinguished belles — not setters up for 
admiration, or leaders of fashion, — a distinction among ladies 
very obnoxious to envy, ill-will and rivalship. Now my 
friend’s daughters were so good natured, that with all their 
amiabilities and accomplishments, they never excited envy, or 
unkind feelings of any description. Besides these two there 
were several younger children, but who seldom made their 

: pena except Kitty, who, although ten or twelve years 

, was as playful and mischievous as a kitten. 

% was a fine moonlight night when my wife proposed pay- 
ing this family a sociable visit, which our. habits of intimacy 
permitted. ‘The servant man who admitted us, opened the 
parlor-door so noiselessly, that our entrance was not perceived 
by its inmates ; or rather the sounds of the piano might have 
prevented the opening of the door fiom being heard, so that we 
had time to look around us, before we were perceived. On 
a large, well-cushioned sofa, on one side of the fire, reclined on 
the piled up cushions, the lady of the house — apparently 
asleep, though she afterwards declared she was only musing ; 
— be that as it may, she looked the very picture of comfort. 
On a low seat on the other side of the fire-place, supporting 
her elbows on a chair, and Jeaning her head on her hand, sat, 
quite penseroso-like, Miss Eugenia, with her eyes fixed on the 
glowing coals and flickering blaze, which threw a dubious light 
over the apartment. At the piano sat Helen, accompany ing 
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herself as she sang in a most sweet and melodious voice, in 
the then much admired song of ‘ Bonnie Doon.’ 1 motioned 
to my wife to stand still, but she was in the act of advancing, 
and unfortunately, stumbling over a foot-stool that stood near 
the centre table, the exclamation she made, betrayed us. 
Up started the good lady of the house, and up started I] Pen- 
seroso, and silent was the piano, while all surrounded us, with 
various exclamations, all alike indicative of surprise and wel- 
come. — ‘ Let me take your cloak. Are you not very cold. 
Take this seat in the corner of_the sofa’ — and, ‘ how well 
you look’— and ‘ how glad we are to see you, icesoe were ex- 
pressions that succeeded each other too rapidly to admit of 
our replying. 

‘Before [ part with my cloak,’ said my wife, ‘ tell us can- 
didly whether our staying this evening will. not interfere with 
any engagement.’ 

‘ Indeed, indeed, it will not,’ said both the girls eagerly. 

‘[ assure you,’ added the mother, ‘we are perfectly dis- 
engaged, and shall be very happy if you pass the evening 
with us.’ 

Helen then took the cloak, and Eugenia begged my wife to 
relinquish her hat also ; she said it was impossible, as she had 
no comb in her hair. 

‘ ‘There is no impossibility in the case,’ said Helen. ‘ Here 
Kitty ’ — opening the intervening door and calling her little 
ae from the dining room — ‘ here, take this cloak and hat 

stairs, and bring down my large turtle-shell comb. It is. 
sO mane Mrs Vernon, I will not let you leave the fire. We will 
arrange your fair locks.’ 

‘What a fright I must look like, said my wife, twisting the 
profusion of hair that had fallen down on her shoulders, when 
her hat was taken off.’ 

‘if you did look like a fright, it would be better than to 
feel as uncomfortable as that heavy velvet hat would make 
you. But such hair —oh, it would be a pity to hide such 
hair !” 

‘Dear Mrs Vernon,’ said Kitty, getting up behind her, let 
me fix the comb in your head. “Oh, what beautiful, beautiful 
hair! it is as soft and glossy as silk. There now, sister Helen, 
have I not arranged it nicely ? 

The little maiden was ‘still twirling the shining ring ‘lets 
round her fingers, when the sound of the door bell made her 


jump down from the chair on which she had mounted, and 


quickly take her seat. 
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After a few minutes, the parlor door was opened by the 
servant, and three young ladies, who had been uncloaking and 
unhooding i in the hall, entered, followed by two young g gentle- 
men.’ 

‘Ah! is it you’ said Eugenia, running to shake hands, and 
kiss them.’ 

‘Well,’ added Helen, ‘this is a most agreeable surprise, 
since you told us, yesterday, that you were going to Alexan- 
dria to-day. 

‘The morning was too blustering,’ replied Miss R., ‘ and as 
the evening, though cold, was clear and bright, my sisters and 
I resolved to come round and see you, a proposition most 
agreeable, as usual, to my brother Louis and Mr C.’ 

Meanwhile every one had shaken hands, and the ladies 
kissed each other, as if, instead of a day, they had been 
separated for a month, which, by-the-by, although a general 
usage at the sociable visiting of intimate acquaintances, is, | 
think, an unnecessary demonstration of good will, not to say 
a little excessive ; ; — but we will let it pass, as it is better to 
exceed than fall short in expressions of kindness ;— yet it 
might be as well to limit such greetings to a cordial shaking of 
hands, and»to reserve the kisses for more special occasions. 

happy these young people looked !—and what a charm- 
ing circle of youth and beauty they formed around the blazing 
hearth. IT leaned over the back of my wife’s chair and 
watched the play of their bright countenances and animated 
gestures. 

The servant entered and lit the lamps on the mantel-piece 
and table, which he had scarcely done when the bell again 
summoned him to the door, and the company was enlarged by 
the entrance of Lieutenant Hays and his lovely young bride. 
The sofa on the other side of the room was now drawn for- 
ward, chairs pressed nearer to each other, and as it seemed, 
no space was left for additional company. 

‘Surely,’ said my wife, to the lady of the house, ‘ this is 
an expegted party, and | am an intruder. 

‘Not at all,’ she replied. ‘There are few evenings in 


which the parlor is not equally filled. i dislike formality of 


every kind — crowded, ceremonious parties especially, and 
have therefore always cultivated sociability and promoted these 
kind of impromptu visits; they have less splendor, but far 
more enjoyment than the most elaborate preparations could 
procure. Only decided belles, viz., young ladies distinguished 
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by great beauty, great rank or great wealth, can enjoy them- 
selves in large assemblies and routs ; others, like my girls, for 
instance, who have no such pretensions, find themselves mere 
cyphers in such grand parties: whereas, in small, social meet- 
ings, good humor, good sense, agreeable talents, playful wit, 
come into play, and afford each individual a chance of taking 
part in the general amusement. On the other hand, it often 
happens that while the most sensible, amiable and accom- 
plished girls are totally overlooked in these crowds en masse, 
the most frivolous are the exclusive objects of attention and 
admiration. Common sense, stimulated by maternal sensibility, 
have hitherto preserved me from that mania, so universal in 
society, | mean the ambition of pushing my girls forward in 
the career of fashionable life, of bringing them out, as it is 
called, by carrying them to these grand parties. 1 have freed 
myself from the slavery of Ton, that despot of society, at whose 
shrine modest worth—true pleasure— simple beauty, and 
good sense are daily sacrificed ; yet so alluring are the forms 
assumed by this tyrant, that the strongest minds can scarcely 
resist its power. But —’ checking herself—‘1 am preaching 
a sermon instead of simply answering your inquiries.’ 

‘I wish, with all my heart,’ answered my wile,’ your sermon 
could as quickly convert others as it has me. Methinks I shall 
forswear all grand parties ; and when my daughter has grown 
up, instead of introducing her into company, as the frequent- 
ing these parties is called, shall, in imitation of your example, 
cultivate home society.’ 

During this conversation tea was carried round by the 
man servant, followed by a little black girl with the cake and 
toast. The father of the family, a grave and rather reserved 
man, occupied his chair and his corner, and though silent. 
looked on, while he sipped his tea, as if he enjoyed the lively 
scene. After tea, Helen, crossing the room, said in a low 
voice, ‘ do, mamma, call Mrs Hays to your side of the room. 
I want to put out the chess-table for papa. Mr Vernon, you 
will play chess with papa?’ 

‘Willingly, Miss Helen.’ 

Her mother then invited the young bride to take a seat 
between herself and Mrs Vernon, ‘ we must not forget your 
new dignity,’ said she smiling; ‘ you must have a seat among 
the matrons.’ 

The young lady blushed, and silently took the offered seat. 

* And now tellus, my dear,’ ccntinued our amiable hostess,’ 
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how you are pleased with this new dignity and its attendant 
cares. What kind of a house-keeper do you make. Have 
you learned to scold the servants?’ The young lady shook 
her head and blushed again. 

‘ Are you careful of your keys, or do you leave them lay- 
ing about ?’ 

Blushing and smiling, she timidly replied, ‘ I must own I 
am continually forgetting them.’ 

‘Oh, fie, fie!’ said the matron playfully, ‘to take care of 
your keys is not only one of the most essential duties of a 
house-keeper, but is likewise one of the best preservatives of 
a good temper. You have, doubtless, said she, turning to my 
wile, observed that the loss of keys is one of the most fre- 
quent causes of fretfulness, vexation, and even anger that oc- 
curs in family matters.’ 

‘ Dear me, madam, such a trifling mishap ?’ 

‘ Life is made up of trifles, as the year is of moments, and 
the ocean of drops, and as Dr Franklin said, ‘take care of 
pence, and pounds will take care of themselves,’ so would I 
say, take care of trifles, great events will take care of them- 
selves. Yes, my dear, incredulous as you look, I assure you 
I have known more than one instance in which a good-natured 
husband, has been rendered a peevish one, by his wife’s inat- 
tention to trifles. But to go on with my catechism ; althougli 
you forget your keys, you vo from the garret to the cellar 
every day, to see if everything is in order.’ Again she shook 
her head and blushed a negative. ‘ But you make pies, pud- 
dings, and cakes, of course, as confectionary has become a 
fashionable branch of education.’ 

‘It was not taught at madam §S.’s. I never saw a cake 
made in my life.’ 

* Well, then, you darn your husband’s stockings, and _ plait 
his shirt ruffles.’ 

‘Indeed, madam, i was never taught any of these things,’ 
answered the blushing bride. 

‘ Yet have ventured to marry a Lieutenant who has nothing 
but great rherit and small pay! He may become a hero, my 
dear, but never a rich man.’ 

‘If he will always love me, I shall not care for his being 
rich.’ 

* But unless you make his home cheerful and pleasant, love, 
I fear, will not remain; for love, let me tell you, whatever the 
poets may say to the contrary, is as fond of comfort, as of 


beauty.’ 
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‘Oh, his home shall always be pleasant and cheerful — he is 
very fond of music, and I will play and sing all day long for him.’ 

‘Ah, my child, my child,’ said the good old lady, seriously, 
for hitherto she had been but jesting, ‘ husbands are not so 
fond of music as lovers; they require something more sub- 
stantial; and an American wife, to make a comfortable home, 
must be a good house-keeper.’ She was continuing her advice 
to the young bride, when | was called to the other side of the 
room to take my place at the chess-board, and | heard no 
more of her judicious counsels. 

The rest of the company surrounded the large centre-table, 
where, with conversation-cards, charades, characters, impromp- 
iu verses, and other ingenious little games, they seemed highly 
amused, wishing, however, for more beaux, that. they might 
dance. Fortunately the wish was granted, and in the course 
of half an hour after tea, three or four young gentlemen suc- 
cessively entered. ‘The table and sofas were then pushed 
back —the chairs removed, and the young people stood up 
to dance. Helen, fond as she was of dancing, offered to be 
the musician, and insisted on Mrs Vernon’s taking her place 
on the floor, but my kind little wife, whose greatest pleasure 
was to give pleasure, flew to the piano and took her seat, 
sending Helen to join the dancers. ‘The grateful mother 
placed her chair beside my Catharine, who afterwards observed 
to me, that her evident gratification more than. compensated 
for the self-denial she had practised, — for not to dance was a 
piece of self-denial to her. 

My partner seemed wholly absorbed in chess, though he 
beat time with his foot, and hummed the air that was played. 
For my part, my eyes often wandered from the board, and I 
put my pieces in such odd positions that Helen, who now and 
then looked over my shoulder, declared they were arranged 
for a cotillon, and she expected | wonld presently set them a 
dancing. I lost two or three games in succession, and was 
very glad when Dr H., a graver personage than myself, and a 
veteran chess-player, made his entree, and took my place; 
‘then came, the tug of war,’ and the eager combatants, be- 
coming deaf and dumb, seemed to be all eye. 

About ten o’clock the servants brought in refreshments, — 
apples, oranges, dried fruits, nuts, wine and lemonade. After 
being once handed round, they were placed on the table, the 
servants left the room, and the young gentlemen served the 
ladies. I suggested to my wife that it was time to go home, 
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but Helen would not listen to the proposition. ‘ You must re- 
main, and we must dance until that game of chess is over, and 
now. that papa has got Dr H. as an adversary, it is more than 
probable it will not be finished until after midnight; so pray 
make yourself easy as to our hours. The bride, thinking that, 
as a married lady, she had had perhaps more than her share 
of dancing, insisted on taking her turn at the piano. ‘Then, 
Catharine, our hostess, and myself, resumed our seats on the 
sofa, and had a delightful hour’s conversation ; when, unper- 
ceived by the gay dancers, we stole away, our little friend 
Kitty showing us into the dining-room, where she assisted in 
putting on Catharine’s cloak and hat. So closed this soczable 
visit, though, as Helen afterwards told us, we lost a great 
deal of fine music by coming away at eleven o’clock, as all 
the young ladies in turn had sung and played, until the game 
of chess was concluded, which did not take place until after 
midnight. 


I will now, in order to give a view of other classes of society, 
describe a visit we made to the family of a wealthy and re- 
spectable mechanic. ‘They were our near neighbors, and at 
a time when my wife and myself lay extremely ill of the bil- 
lious fever, they had shown us such genuine and unlimited 
kindness, that we ever after kept up a social and intimate 
intercourse. Mr X. was a carpenter. He had been employed 
many years before the government was fixed here, on the 
public edifices of the city, and had made a considerable fortune. 
With too much practical good sense to aim at pushing himself 
into the fashionable circle, or, if the ambition of rising in the 
scale of social life, natural to all, ever exhibited itself, it was 
not by forcing himself into society for which his habits and 
education unfitted hirn, that this judicious father displayed that 
ambition, but by preparing his children for obtaining such dis- 
tinction, by giving them those advantages of education which 
he had wanted. Mrs X. was an uneducated woman, but, 
both her mind and manners were refined by religion — by 
religion of the heart, simple and sincere. Assiduous reading 
of her bible had improved a naturally good understanding, 
and given an elevation and refinement to her sentiments and 
language, seldom found among better educated women. ‘This 
elevating and refining power of scriptural knowledge, is a fact 
I have often witnessed and admired, and have seen it effec- 
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tuate a change from vulgarism to politeness, more perfect than 
any Chesterfieldian code can do. 

Their only daughter was an amiable, modest, unpretending 
girl, although educated in a boarding-school. But that school 
was at Bethlehem, among the Moravians, and not one of the 
fashionable city boarding-schools, where girls are often com- 
pletely spoiled for usefulness or enjoyment in plain domestic 
life, however, well they may be prepared for display in the 
haunts of fashion. ‘The three sons were all remarkably 
clever. ‘The eldest, who had been at college and was now a 
lawyer, had, it must be owned, a little pretension, and would 
blush up to the ears when anything was said of tradesmen, 
and would, I really believe, have felt as humiliated at hearing 
his father called a mechanic, as at hearing him called a crimi- 
nal — but this was not his fault—the blame rests with society 
— with prejudices too deeply rooted for republicanism and its 
boasted equality, to eradicate. For disabilities, not recognised 
by our free constitution, are despotically enforced by fashion, 
which requires wealth, not worth, to be admitted within its 
circle. ‘The second brother was so passionately fond of music, 
that he became a teacher, or, as his brother, the lawyer, said, 
a professor of music. ‘The youngest, who, according to his 
father, ‘would never take to learning,’ was brought wp to his 
own trade. 

Such was the family of our most kind neighbor, — and 
many are the pleasant evenings my wife and | have passed 
with them. On one occasion Catharine had expressed a great 
desire to hear Mozart’s requiem, and being told by the sister, 
that her brother and several other young musicians met once 
a week at their house, we determined, sans ceremonie, to join 
them. 

We went early. It wasa warm evening in the spring. The 
windows of the parlor opened into a piazza, and that intoa 
small but beautiful garden, where roses, jessamines, and honey- 
suckles were trained over the piazza, and in summer formed a 
green and flowery screen, but now, when the leaves were not 
yet out, they did not conceal the garden below. 

But although the plants were only coming into leaf, flowers 
within doors were not wanting. <A great variety of hot-house 
plants filled the windows of the parlor, and lined the sides 
of the piazza: they were in the finest order, and did credit to 
Miss Jane, whose peculiar care and property they were. An 
Arabian jessamine, in full bloom, stood on the centre-table, 
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while primulas, hyacinths, and crocuses, mingled their gay 
colors with the foliage of geraniums. We sat near an open 
window, inhaling the fragrance of these flowers, and enjoying 
the view of the springing grass and budding leaves, until in- 
vited into the adjoining parlor or dining-room, where was 
set out a large table, with tea and coffee, hot biscuits, bread 
and butter, cakes, sliced ham and sweetmeats. 

Besides ourselves, there were, in addition to the family, a 
young lady, a friend of Miss Jane’s, and two of the young 
men, who were to take part in the little concert. The father, 
who was an elder of the church, most reverently said grace 
before we took our seats. 

By the time we had finished our repast it was dark, and 
my wife and I walked with Mrs X. and her husband on the 
piazza, where the moon was shining, until Miss Jane should 
have seen the tea-table cleared and the parlor lighted. Other 
young men, meantime, had arrived, and we heard the pre- 
paratory tuning of the instruments — squeaking of flutes and 
clarionets —scraping of violins, &c, long before we were 
called in. We found all in due order. Music-stands, lights 
and musicians in their places, and as soon as we had taken 
our seats, the concert opened, and the requiem of Mozart was 
most delightfully performed ; to which succeeded a variety of 
pieces by the great German and Italian composers. It was 
indeed a treat. In our fashionable parties, except by hired 
performers, I had never heard any music comparable to that 
of this amateur society. In the course of the evening a neat 
servant-girl handed round cake and wine, and at a late hour 
the concert concluded. 

There were few evenings, when even quite alone, in which 
music did not form the chief amusement of the younger part 
of the family. 

As I sat by the centre-table, I looked over the books with 
which it was covered. Reviews, new novels, and magazines, 
showed pretty plainly that Miss Jane and her brother, the 
lawyer, were the readers of the family. Miss Jane, too, had 
a port-folio of her own drawings, and some pretty fancy-boxes 
of her fabrication. She excelled in all kinds of ingenious 
works, and had given my wife more than one specimen of her 
taste and skill, such as bead-purses, scrap-boxes, &c, &c. As 
her time was not expended — I might rather say wasted — in 
around of morning visits, or lounges in the galleries of Con- 
gress — or evening parties,—she had ample time for music 
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and drawing and fancy work, after sharing with her mother 
the household duties and plain-sewing of the family. Cath- 
arine at one time proposed to Mrs X. to carry Miss Jane to 
the Drawing-room, and some other public assemblies, but she 
declined the offer, saying, ‘ her aim was to bring her daugh- 
ter up for heaven, not for this wicked world, and begged my 
wife never to talk to her about balls and plays, as such places 
could not make her happier on earth, and might be the means 
of unfitting her for heaven.’ Although differing with Mrs X., 
in her estimate of her amusements of the world, and believing 
them to be harmless, if enjoyed in moderation, my wife strictly 
conformed to the wishes of our kind and pious neighbors, and 
never seduced the inclinations of her daughter from the more 
rational amusements she enjoyed at home. 


THE PALACE OF EUTERPE. 


AxsovutT a century ago, there lived in the south of Europe a 
certain popular nobleman; he was a widower, and had one 
only child, a son. For some unknown reason, Liancre was - 
never allowed to pass his father’s domains. The distinguishing 
trait in this young man’s character was a passion for music ; 
at times his whole soul seemed absorbed in the rich notes of 
his guitar. 

It was a delightful summer evening; the brilliant queen of 
night rode high in her dark blue chariot ; the glittermg jewelry 
of heaven was spread around her in its unrivalled splendor ; 
gentle breezes animated all nature, while they wafted to the 
enraptured senses the most delicious fragrance. Liancre had 
passed an uninteresting day in the deep researches of philoso- 
phy ; and it was with more than usual delight that he wandered 
over the extensive gardens of his father’s palace. An unruf- 
fled lake reposed in the valley beneath him; he looked above, 
there all was bright beauty, and around was a forest of flowers, 
fragrant shrubs, and trees. Surely, thought Liancre, this 
world is a Paradise ; this scene merely needs the enchanting 
power of music to make it equal Elysium. But he soon grew 
weary, and reposed in the nearest bower, where, yielding to 
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the drowsy influence of Morpheus he was soon enjoying a 
sweet repose. ‘The most beautiful visions crept over his de- 
lighted fancy ; his imagination portrayed him in a splendid 
chariot, drawn by a number of beautiful nymphs. He was 
filled with surprise at his situation, when distant music struck 
upon his ear, soon a splendid temple burst upon his sight, 
from which the harmony proceeded ; he was listening with 
rapture, when one of the nymphs, turning to him, said, ¢ It is 
the Palace of Euterpe.’ 

Borne along by his conductors, he was soon in a magnificent 
apartment ; where every kind of musical instrument that could 
be imagined were arranged in perfect order, from which pro- 
ceeded the most delightful symphonies. Liancre seemed 
bound by enchantment, when a summons from the muse 
reached him. He immediately obeyed, and was soon in the 
presence of the lovely Euterpe. ‘ Mortal!’ said she, address- 
ing him, ‘I have long been acquainted with your passion for 
music, and have accomplished my desire of gratifying it; know, 
therefore, that you are at liberty to visit this place at any time 
you please ; you will always be received with pleasure.’ — 
She ceased. ‘The overjoyed Liancre-fell upon his knees to 
thank her; but alas! —the action awoke him, the vision van- 
ished. He saw nought but the moon on the verge of the 
horizon, the night air was chill and heavy, and to his infinite 
regret, the music had proceeded from the breezes, agitating 
the strings of an olian harp, and the murmur of a distant 
water-fall. 

To create an Elysium on earth, one half, at least, must be 
the work of Imagination. Erminia. 


HINTS TO YOUNG MOTHERS. 


Inrants suffer from very slight changes of temperature ; 
they shofild be gradually, with great caution, inured to cold. 
Keep a young child at first in an apartment temperately warm- 


_ed. As soon as it is old enough, the child should rather be 


kept warm by exercise, and by such clothing as will confine 
the animal heat and in reality increase it, rather than by the 
heat of the apartment. Warm feet are essential to health, 
and they.must be kept dry. Better let a child go barefoot 
than wear damp stockings. 
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The Lock of Hair they sent Me. 


THE LOCK OF HAIR THEY SENT ME. 


BY MISS H. F. GOULD. 


| Not the white cov’ring that bespoke 
; The shroud that wraps her youthful form ; 
‘ Not the black seal, before it broke, 

3 Nor the round tear-drop, quick and warm : 


Not these, could that bright lock disguise, 
For, well I knew it, through them all; 

While her glad spirit, from the skies, 
Seemed asking, why that tear should fall. 


= For she, upon whose placid brow 

= The precious gift so lately shone, 

Is crowned with life, an angel, now, 
In glory near her Maker’s throne. 


°g Rejoined to friends who went before, 

7 To lure her to a world of bliss ; 

She fondly bends and watches o’er 
The loved ones she has left in this. 


She points them to the blessed beam 
Of that great Sun, whose cheering light 
Shone o’er the tide of death’s dark stream, 
And then dissolved her faith in sight ! 


The well-known lock of auburn hair, 
That once was her’s — that now is mine, 
Will oft to pensive memory bear 
The lovely, sainted CAROLINE. 
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38 Personal Appearance. 


PERSONAL APPEARANCE. 


‘Charms strike the sight, but merit wins the soul.’ 


GeneRatty, when reading a description intending to satir- 
ize very disagreeable females, we find them represented as 
huge specimens of humanity, who, in size, might have claimed 
affinity with Goliah. Now I do not think it has a good effect 
to represent female excellence, or its reverse, as at all depend- 
ing on personal appearance, because, in fact, such represent- 
ations are not the truth. ‘There was no moral necessity that 
the ‘ Longpoles,’ because they were large and long, should be 
disagreeable, envious and ill natured. Indeed, if there be truth 
in the doctrine of ‘temperaments,’ the /arge and long will 
usually be found inclined to that easy-tempered indolence, 
commonly called good nature, though they will never shine 
as stars. 

Delicacy of appearance is by no means a sure index of a 
gentle spirit. ‘The greatest virago I ever knew, was a s/ight, 
delicate looking woman — but if 1 should argue from that 
example that slight and delicate looking ladies were generally 
unamiable, | should not impress any candid mind with my 
prejudice ; but I might make some great, awkward girl think 
that she had the chances of being good in her favor. 

So in the case of continually representing the /arge and 
long as disagreeable ; the slight, delicate girl may imayine 
she is patented for amiability by nature; and thus the feeling 
of self-complacency in her own character, and a spirit of cen- 
soriousness in regard to those less favored than herself, may be 
created or increased. 

Those who, in writing fiction, intend te inculcate moral 
truths, should most scrupulously examine all the bearings by 
which wrong impressions may be conveyed to the minds of 
the inexpgrienced. It is difficult to frame a story to amuse, 
and yet keep it strictly to the point of doing good. But 
Christians must do this. ‘They are as much bound to do good 
when exercising their talents in story-telling, as though they 
were writing sermons. And they should never attempt to 
amuse the world at the expense of truth in principle, any 
more than they would dare to deceive the world by the 
violation of truth in practice. 
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LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 


Mrs Hate, — I noticed with peculiar pleasure in your Oc- 
tober Number an appeal to the philanthropic of the other sex 
for equal facilities in the acquisition of knowledge. | There is 
no subject on which I feel so deep an interest as that of female 
education, in all its bearings; and when I see a writer ex- 
press herself with such a noble fearlessness in so good a cause, 
she has the best sympathies of my heart. I w ould say to her, 
go forward in earnest effort to enlighten your sex, and the 
gratitude of many shall cheer you on your way. 

Much has been said of the superior privileges of woman 
in this enlightened age, with regard to education. But not 
until recently, has it been even hinted at that these privileges 
have been overrated. She has, it is true, in some instarces 
the advantage of knowing what would make her useful and 
happy, and of seeing the desired good almost within her reach, 
but her energies are » wasted in unavailing efforts. Why must 
woman be denied to drink of the deep fountain of know ledge, 
and to experience the rich delight it infuses into the mind ? 
What a charm would it throw around her otherwise dull and 
monotonous cares; what a blessed light would it give to irra- 
diate her path and beguile her sorrows. ‘rifling as are my 
own acquisitions, I feel now, while rocking my babe in his 
cradle and attending to the wants of two other little prattlers, 
an unspeakable g cratitude that I can now and then sweeten my 
toils by the pleasures of reading and reflection, of imagination 
and composition. And [I think 1 can form some faint idea of 
the mine of wealth and enjoyment she must possess, whose 
powers of mind have been extensively cultivated. With the 
blessing of God, those treasures shall yet be mine; though 
years of toil and self-denial be the sacrifice. 

However varied may be the duties of a woman, if the means 
of instruction are within her reach, and knowledge be her 
object, no obstacle can intimidate her. She, who has the 
faculty to derive happiness from her most painful occupations, 
will find that the fountain of knowledge, when once tasted, is 
too sweet to be neglected or forgotten; that it opens to her a 
source of enjoyment always new “and delightful, to which she 
will gladly repair for relaxation from depressing cares. 

I would plead the cause of female education, were it a 
means only of promoting the happiness of my sex. I see 
many of them enduring their privations and sufferings as wife 
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and mother, silently and patiently, and even submissively, with 
scarcely a gleam of unmixed enjoyment to gladden their ex- 
istence. ‘Their beauty, which once won for them the gaze of 
admiration, has perhaps deserted them, the vivacity of youth 
has fled, and their ignorance is a subject of ridicule or morti- 
fication to those whose respect and love are dearer than all 
beside. 

A husband may regard his wife with kindness, may appre- 
ciate her amiable qualities, and especially her readiness to 
oblige him ; but if she be ignorant, he may at the same time 
consider-her as rather of an inferior order of beings, and he 
will treat her as such. Now there is something in the breast 
of woman that tells her she is his equal; and if she have any 
sensibility, without his respect she cannot be happy. No 
wonder, when there is nothing to excite her interest or en- 
courage her efforts, she should sometimes repime and murmur 
at her lot. No wonder that her mind, though naturally 
strong, should by sickness and the dull monotony of her life, 
become weak and inactive, and thus the idea that ‘ woman is 
the weaker vessel,’ become a proverb. 

A mother’s life is one of unceasing care, of laborious effort ; 
and if her burthens can be lightened in any way, and her hap- 
piness promoted, it should be done. Education is the very 
thing she needs. Education, moral and mental, will sweeten 
her joys and enliven her solitude ; will throw a gracefulness 
around her every employment, and render her not only per- 
severing and useful, but happy and beloved. 

An ignorant woman may flatter herself with her privileges, 
but she is in fact only an upper servant in her family, and 
pays dearly for the elevation of her station by more abundant 
cares and labors. Her influence is scarcely felt at home or 
abroad. But let the same female by education be transformed 
into the intelligent wife and mother, not only will she gladden 
her home and the hearts of all who know her, but she inay 
elevate the taste and polish the manners of an_ illiterate hus- 
band, ang give a character of respectability to her children, 
which it is not in the power of a father to bestow. Who that 
has looked much upon the world, has not observed that the 
respectability of a family depends chiefly on the mother, and 
that even when her children are worthy, how slowly they force 
their way in the world if she be undeserving of regard ? 

But we need not fear that our claim on appeals for mental 
culture will be disregarded. The public mind will soon be 
awake to this subject. Neither do I believe that female in- 
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fluence will be less than it is at present, when she shall have 
realized the advantages of education. I think too highly of 
the taste of the other sex to fear such a result. We will give 
the most charitable excuse for their long inattention to our 
wants in this respect, by supposing they have concluded us 
so gifted by nature as to require little aid to render us accom- 
plished. If experience has not already convinced thein of 
their error, my feeble efforts may do something towards pro- 


ducing this effect. 5. F. W. 


FEMALE BIOGRAPHY. 


‘How I wish I could write a book’ — said the young lady- 

‘Why so?’ 

‘ Because I want to gain fame, and there is no way in which 
a woman can distinguish herself except by writing or ruling — 
and no female can be chosen President.’ : 

‘ America’s most distinguished woman was neither an author 
nor a sovereign.’ 

*O, you mean the mother of Washington — her glory will 
be as solitary as the phoenix. There will not, these thousand 
years, be an opportunity for such another hero as her son 
proved. I want examples which can be imitated.’ 

These we intend to give in our Magazine. The series of 
‘Female Biography,’ in preparation, will include those who 
have been eminent for domestic virtues and benevolence, as 
well as those who have exhibited brilliant talents and literary 
excellence. 

We are by no means in favor of exalting intellectual attain- 
ments above moral virtues, in either sex ; in woman the latter 
must predominate, or her genius will only serve to make her 
ridiculous, disagreeable, and unhappy. 

But no more of our plan at present. Read the Ladies’ 
Magazine, during the year, and you will, we hope, be gratified 
with some charming pictures of the quiet, meek, christian 
beauty of character; and the affectionate, home-loving dispo- 
sition, which will remind you of Eve when she tended her 
flowers —< herself the fairest flower.’ 

Next month, perhaps, the first Biography will be given: — 
it may not, however, be ready till March. 
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BOOKS AND AUTHORS. 


JouRNaL AND Lerrers, FRoM FrRaNcE AND GREAT Britain. By 
Emma Wituarp. Troy, N. Y. pp. 391. 


‘ The great misfortune of my life,’ said poor Burnes, ‘ was, that I never 
had an aim.’ — We have often thought that this want of aim was the great 
misfortune of ‘ womankind.’ How few among females have any really set- 
tled object of pursuit — excepting that the probabilities of marriage are 
usually taken into account by the young. It would seem that the relation 
of mother might always give to those who possess that prerogative, an aim — 
the high aim, of training their children for a life of goodness and usefulness. 
Do they thus consider it ? O, that, for our countrywomen, we could answer in 
the affirmative! Then we should have no doubt respecting the destiny of 
our Republic. 

Mrs Willard is one of the few among her sex who perseveringly maintain 
a purpose. From early youth the improvement of her own sex has been 
her desire ; and to that aim, fervently and unfalteringly pursued, she is 
indebted for the concentration of her powers of mind, which has enabled 
her to do so much in the work of education ; and which is still carrying her 
* onward, and upward,’ in the career of morals and literature. 

It is of her book, however, not herself, that we now intend to speak ; 
but the ‘ Journal’ is so inwrought with her great moral purpose, that of 
improving her sex, that we can scarcely advert to them separately. 

Mrs Willard went to Paris in the autumn of 1830, and passed the winter 
in that gay metropolis. In the spring she visited London, from thence to 
Edinburgh — in every place keeping in view her ‘ first object, to learn the 
state of education, particularly that of her own sex.’ In her estimate of all 
that fell beneath her observation while abroad, there is constant reference to 
the promotion of the best interests and purest virtues of her own country- 
women. Ang this she does without any apparent effort to say wise things. 
The letters are characterized by the playfulness and enthusiasm of a mind 
delighted with new impressions, and a naiveté which seems like the fresh 
glow of youthful feelings ; but when she draws her deductions and enforces 
her principles, it is with the penetration of the philosopher, and the dignity 
of the Christian. 

It is not possible to do justice to a work like this by showing it up in 
extracts, unless we could quote the whole. Every page has something new 
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and interesting. We will now give sketches of some of the most distin- 
guished personages the author met ;— in our next number we shall advert 
to the volume again. 


La Fayette. ‘ Wonderful old man. Age, it is said, is cheerless, but not 
when life has been spent like his. His face betokens the feelings of his 
soul, and declares, that, in spite of his age, his exertions, and his disappoint- 
ments, he is still a happy man. 

‘General La Fayette has been accused of the love of praise ; but when 
has the love of praise thrown him from his moral balance ? Has he not ever 
pursued the course pointed out by his principles, let praise or censure come 
as it might? Vanity puffs up a man, and makes him overrate his own con- 
sequence. Again, it leads him to be revengeful to those who refuse him the 
praise he covets. But who can charge La Fayette with either? His con- 
duct, in reference to the present government of France, would prove it a 
falsehood, should any make such an accusation. While he encourages a 
constitutional opposition to measures which he disapproves, he exerts an 
active influence to keep the people from avenging his personal wrongs; 
and no want of the most scrupulous courtesy has ever appeared in his be- 
havior to the reigning family. He goes to court, and his family often go, as 
if he had no cause of dissatisfaction there ; and thus his friends, who see 
that he passes over his ill treatment unnoticed, and as it were forgetting it, 
are led by his example in some measure to forget it too. No! it is not so 
much the praise, as the affection of his fellow-beings, that is dear to La 
Fayette. He loves his kind; and it is grateful to his benevoient heart to be 
loved in return. And in this he is gratified; for whichever way he turns, 
he sees faces beaming with affection.’ 


Cuvier. ‘ Saturday, 11th. —1 went to the College of France, to hear a 
lecture from the Baron Cuvier. The personal appearance of this wonderful 
savan answers my expectation, which is saying a great deal. His large 
and strongly marked head, is to me sublime. 1 regarded it with attentive 
observation, and considered how the works of God exceed those of man. 
Within the little circle of that wall of bone, what stores of knowledge reside ! 
The mind, which there inhabits, has been nourished to its prodigious growth, 
by the products of the whole earth; and it has sent forth an impulse which 
every part of the civilized world has felt. Suppose for a moment the whole 
knowledge of events and facts, and all the reasonings and deductions past 
and present of that mind, were developed in words ; the world could scarce 
contain the books that would be written. Suppose every conception of 
things external — whether of the concave heavens, or of the broad earth 
with her mountains and vales, which those eyes have conveyed to that 
mind, could be brought forth, and stamped on some material medium, in the 
size which it has conceived, or now conceives them; with all the mingled 
forms into which fancy has arranged them, and all the images with which 
other minds have furnished to that skull of a span’s diameter ; if the channels 
of the deep were dry, the mighty cavities could not contain the pictures, 
What then are towers, and domes, and palaces, to that little temple, where 
dwells unbounded mind.’ 


La Fayette and Cuvier compared. 1 compared the physiognomy of Cu- 


vier, with that of La Fayette ; and find in each, the peculiar differences of 


their character. They have both noble countenances ; but mental strength 
is Cuvier’s leading characteristic, -- benevolence that of La Fayette. Cu- 
vier’s visage invites the student to approach with profound respect, and ask 
for knowledge. La Fayette’s beckons the unfortunate to come with confiding 
love, and receive sympathy and protection.’ 


Cooper. ‘Some of my best hours are spent with Mr Cooper and his 
family. 1 find in him, what I do not in all who bear the name of Ameri- 
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cans, a genuine American spirit. His conversation on various subjects, par- 
ticularly his descriptions of scenery, are delightful. He sometimes sets 
before me the vales of Italy ; sometimes he makes me see the white spectral 
form of a distant mountain among the Alps; or hear amidst their profound 

Ifs, the roar of a cataract, which falls to some viewless chasm below. I 
often tell him, that I hope he will give us a work, whose scene shall be laid 
in Switzerland, so deeply does its scenery seem impressed upon his mind, 
and so finely do his words delineate it.’ 


Miss Edgeworth. ‘ Miss Edgeworth is small, but symmetrically formed, 
with not one single blue-stocking oddity about her. Her dress was lady- 
like —- a delicately colored satin, with a turban — reminding me of that in 
the pictures of Madame De Stael. In her manners, there is nothing that 
marks the slightest consciousness of her superior powers. Attentive to 
please, she seems liberal of her fine conversation, and observant of little 


attentions to her guests.’ 


Mrs Fry. ‘She looks as if she possessed soundness of constitution — 
mental, moral, and physical, — a great and a strong woman — and disposed 
to turn all her strength to good account, in the service of God, and her fellow- 
beings.’ 

Wordsworth. ‘ He has all the poet in his large dark eye, and intellectual 
face ; and his manners seemed to me, such as suited his portly and dignified 
person. I was told that if he became fairly engaged in conversation, he 
would need but little response. He found in me a delighted auditor, and he 
was on subjects that interested him. The other ladies, (Mrs B. being an 
acquaintance of his hostess,) left us, — returned — and left us again, before 
the conversation was over. Yet, though I was delighted at the time, I 
cannot now recall many of his expressions, or even his ideas. Who that 
should hear twenty pages of Coleridge s metaphysics, could tell afterwards 
what it was; and yet who, but would feel that it was passing strange, and 
very grand. You look intensely for his ideas, as you look through the dark 
rolling cloud for the outline of the distant mountain. Sometimes you think 
you have caught it, but then comes another cloud, — and the view was too 
evanescent to admit of your making a sketch. Yet the clouds themselves 
are beautiful, and while they make the object behind it indistinct, they 
increase its apparent grandeur. 

‘ The subject of his conversation was nature, intellectual and material — 
the animals and vegetables — the heavens, and man with his noble faculties, 
looking with faith to his God and his Redeemer, — and last of all — the 
angelic figure that took the loveliest light of the picture, was Heaven’s best 


* gift — beautiful, refined, intellectual, woman. How divinely good, ought 


we to become, to deserve all that the poets say of us! ’ 


Washington Irving. ‘ Another of nature’s nobles is Washington Irving. 
The next day after my letter of introduction was delivered, he called. As 
I had known and appreciated different members of his excellent family, our 
conversation took a turn which brought out his warm attachment to his 
friends and country. He spoke of those who were dear to him; whose 
characters, and in some instances, whose situations, afforded him subjects of 
deep and various interest. He spoke too of his return to America. 1! had 
told him that I presumed he was not ignorant, that the Americans were a 
a little jealous of his long stay in Europe, — regarding his literary fame as 
a national property, which we were unwilling should be alienated.’ 

‘It is Mr Irving who has done, and is doing, more to make his country 
honored in the eyes of the British nation, than any other American of the 


present day.’ 
George Combe. ‘ Through the kindness of Mrs D. I have been intro- 
duced to that eminent philosopher, so well known to the public, as the 
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president of the phrenological society, and by his elegant and forcible pro- 
ductions, on the nature, and constitution of man, and the physical develop- 
ment of his intellectual powers. During my stay in Paris, Mrs D. had, 
from time to time, given me little incidents respecting him, which had 
excited in my mind a respect for his private character, equal to the admi- 
ration which I had long entertained for his high powers of thought and 
expression. I found his conversation replete with original ideas, and these 
often like the scenery around —brought together in novel and singular 
contrasts and relations --in some instances, so very singular that I could 
not avoid laughing outright. His manner appeared to me as original as his 
thoughts ; if I should study upon it a fortnight, I do not think | could tell 
why I laughed, or whether his discourse was intended to produce this 
effect ;--he did not laugh himself, but he did not appear at all displeased 
that I should. His conversation seemed intended to be, what it really was, 
instructive -- but his manner of putting together his ideas was amusing, 
and in a style altogether his own. In regard to his opinions, some struck me 
as true, the moment he announced them,— with respect to others, I was 
not prepared to judge; and therefore had nothing to do, but to admire — 
and to laugh. If he could have determined characters as well by the teeth, 
as by the cranium, I am certain he must have discerned the whole of mine. 
In short, Mr Combe’s discourse has left upon my mind an impression, 
similar to that of Paganini’s violin, which is, a great desire to hear more 


of it.’ 

Mrs Willard’s Journal was published to aid the cause of ‘ Female Educa- 
tion in Greece.’ All the profits will be devoted to that object. Surely our Bos- 
ton ladies will require no other inducement to purchase the book ; — and we 
assure them they will find it one of deep and abiding interest and usefulness. 


MapameE 


The authoress of ‘ Evelina,’ having set a new feather in her faded cap, 
appears to expect, as matter of course, the unbounded admiration of the 
literary world. We fear she will be disappointed. In truth, we think her 
reputation as a writer will sink lower in the scale, than though she had not 
again agitated the balance. Her novels had their run; they were only de- 
signed to amuse ; and this was not achieved by any deep and skilful deline- 
ations of the workings of human nature, but only by painting, superficially, 
the manners and fashions of the day in which she wrote. It is of no use to 
attempt restoring faded filagree work. Real gold always has value, how- 
ever odd or obsolete may be the shape in which it is found. But there is 
precious little gold in any thing Madame D’Arblay ever fashioned. 

We have named this lady because she is one of the best of a large class 
of female writers, who seem to have no higher aim in their literary efforts, 
than merely to gain a name and praise in the fashionable world. The popu- 
larity of such writers is very ephemeral ; nearly as fleeting as the fashions 
of dress; and when once gone by, it seems almost as ridiculous to name it, 
as it would be to call the last year’s figures in the Journal des Modes 
graceful. 

If these writers would only be contented with shining the butterflies of 
literature, their short summer might pass very pleasantly. But such is not 


*See ‘Memoirs of Dr Burney; by Madame D’Arblay,’ author of Evelina, Cecilia, 


Camilla, &c. 
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often the case. The love of flattery, like the passion of jealousy, ‘ grows by 
what it feeds on ; ’ — and to those who write only to be admired, the fading 
i of their laurels must be like the fading of beauty to the belle —‘a cireum- 
stance of unparalleled horror.’ 

Madame D’Arblay was a beauty, as well as a genius ; -- how seldom do 
such hear the truth! Is it wonderful she did not know herself ? 


Miss EnGeworrn. * 


= The popular writers of ten or twenty years since, are now undergoing a 
i) most trying ordeal. The spirit of the times is ‘ change,’ as though that day of 
i ; * overturn, and overturn, and overturn,’ had actually come — and that ‘ He 


whose right it is would soon take the rule, and reign king of nations, as he is 

king of saints.’ Fs 
It is only when examined in the light of such an era that the writings of ‘ 

Miss Edgeworth will grow dim. They are eminently useful in ‘ practical ‘ 

education,’ so far as the duties of men are referred to this world only ; but t 

when practical education shall, as it will, include the duties which pertain to 


men as immortal and accountable beings, her writings will be found, we 
fear, very deficient. 

It is strange that a female writer, who inculcates such pure moral virtues, 
should have so carefully avoided all expressions of christian sentiment and 
feeling. There is nothing in her volumes pertaining to morals, which might 
not have been drawn from the doctrines of Plato and Socrates. She infuses 
into her virtues none of that ardent faith which looks beyond the veil. Some Es 
of her characters appear, indeed, as though they might attain to a station ‘ but 
little lower than the angels ’ — but she has not one who ever seems to have 
anticipated the ‘ walking in white robes,’ with the redeemed in heaven. ia 

We do not object that her novels are not religious ; but that in her writings 1a 
the spirit of religion never appears. We presume this avoidance of sacred 
allusions arose from the desire to keep her writings wholly free from sectarian 
prejudices ; nevertheless, we would prefer to find, in works designed to pro- 

» mote education, a sentiment of piety, like a thread of gold, running through 
the pattern which the young are expected to imitate. We admire the talents 
of Miss Edgeworth, we respect her for the useful manner in which she has 
employed them — but we regret that she did not give them that perfect aim 
which would continue her works popular when the higher moral powers of 
human nature shall be more fully developed. 


— « 


of Miss MARTINEAU. 


* A country bookseller asked me to compose for him some little work of 
fiction ;’ says Harriet Martineau, in the sketch she has given of her life— I 
thought that I might join the useful to the agreeable, as I had the choice of 
the subject.’ Here was the origin of her works on political economy which 
now fill the world sith her fame! 


* See the new edition of her works, in 9 vols., printed at New York. 
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But she had at an earlier period sent out a work, ‘ Devotional Exercises,’ 
for the use of Young Persons.’ In this she shows the feelings of a heart 
warmed to enthusiasm with the sentiment of piety. This sentiment it 
was which suggested to her the wish to do good in the ‘little work of 
fiction’ which she was to compose. The same hallowed feeling pervades 
all her writings — not an ostensible teaching of duty to God — but an eleva- 
tion of all our duties in this life by the instinct, as it were, of the life to 
come, for which these things are preparing us. 

Who has not heard of Harriet Martineau! Within the last two years she 
has probably written more which has been read than any other living author. 
She sends out one of her ‘ Tales Llustrative of Political Economy,’ every 
month ; besides several other volumes in the course of the year. Why, 
Scott himself, never wrote more rapidly— and he never had such a host 
of readers. He wrote to entertain the world — she writes to do good to 
the people. This pure and powerful moral feeling calls forth the energies 
of her intellect. In moral power women are equal to men, — indeed, often 
superior; and it is when exerting her intellectual faculties for a moral pur- 
pose that the full strength of woman’s mind may be put forth, and her influ- 
ence be brought to bear on the great interests of social life and political 
improvement. 

We have selected this eminent example of female genius in order to im- 
press our young countrywomen with the importance of always uniting the 
‘useful with the agreeable,’ if they would wish to become distinguished. 
The world is no longer satisfied with amusement, as was the aim of Madame 
D’Arblay ; nor even with instruction, when such only refers to this life, as 
was the end of Miss Edgeworth’s writings — but it demands that which shall 
improve — that which shall make ‘ better,’ as well as ‘ wiser.’ The genius 
of woman is but vanity when bestowed on fashionable life ; it is but superficial 
when devoted to intellect alone -- but when radiant in its moral beauty it 
leads on to heaven, it is immortal. 


AMERICAN ANNALS OF EDUCATION AND INstTRUCTION, Vol. IV. No. 
1. January, 1834. 

At the urgent request of those whose zeal in the cause of education never 
wearies, Mr Woodbridge has issued this number. The success of his friends 
in obtaining subscribers must soon decide the fate of this periodical. It is the 
only one in our Republic entirely devoted to popular education. Shall it fail ? 
Is there not sufficient interest in the cause of education to sustain one monthly 
record of the progress and promise of intellectual reform? Every teacher in 
our country should subscribe. Every friend of instruction should lend aid 
in its support. If any one doubt its interest or utility let him order the Jan. 
No. for 1834. 


Books ror Lilly, Wait & Co. 

‘The Youth’s Sketch Book.’ Choice — beautiful. 

‘The Child’s Gem.’ A dear, neat little affair. 

Among all the literary novelties of the season, designed for children, we 
have found none so perfect and pretty as these books. 
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OUR TITLE. 


Our readers will see we have altered the title of our work. The reason is 
we found there was a British periodical called the ‘ Ladies’ Magazine.’ We 
wished to have ours distinguished at once as American. The examination 
of its contents, to be sure, would have decided its character ; but to prevent 
any chance for mistake we shall henceforth call it — 

The American Ladies’ Magazine. 

‘ Seven is the circle of perfection,’ — an apothegm we recollect to have 
read. Well, we hope our readers will give us credit for somewhat perfect- 
ing this beginning of the seventh volume. The march of decoration has now 
become quite an adjunct tothe march of mind. Pictures and pretty covers 
are as essential to the success of a book, as scenery and spectacle to the 
success of the stage. 

We do not promise ‘all sorts’ of pictures and engravings; but those that 
are introduced will be in good taste. For the literary execution — but stay 
— we will introduce the 


Contributors to the Ladies’ Magazine. 


* Our list of friends’ is one of the most gratifying subjects to which we 
recur. Gentlemen may, possibly, give their compliments toa lady’s work, 
from politeness, their contributions from benevolence; we have received 
many favors of both kinds from gentlemen; sincerely do we thank them ; 
and we should do injustice to their characters if we did not feel confident 
they have found much deserving of praise in a publication which they have 
thus contributed to sustain. 

But the steady and hearty support of the good and gifted among our own 
sex is the dearest source of our pride. We number among the names of our 
contributors for the six years past, almost all the distinguished literary ladies 
of our own country. Sigourney, Sedgwick, Gilman, Embury, Smith 
(authoress of ‘ A Winter in Washington,’ &c, &c.) Child, Geuld, Wells, 
Willard, Phelps, Locke, and others who have preferred to remain incognito, 
but whose writings are not among the undistinguished. We have also had 
the honor of receiving an original article from Mrs Hemans, and the ex- 
pression of her interest in the success of our work. Should we not be en- 
couraged ?’ 

The next number will contain a poem from Mrs Sigourney. 

List of New Books is necessarily omitted this month. Hereafter it will 
appear as 

Our Book Table is heaped with miscellaneous matters —- books, pamphlets, 
periodicals and the favors of correspondents. As we have not the wand of 
the fairy which could reduce confusion to order with a single flourish, we are 


' obliged to defer till next month, the examination and notice of these new 


things. 
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